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ith Dircctians how toPaint Pictures upon Glaſs, 
| a 


The Toung-mans Time well Spent, 


he hath the Ground-work to. make him 
any thing by. Hand, when he is able to Draw well. 


Uſe of this Work, 2 bay may Draw all Parts of a Maa, Legs, Arms, Hands, 


"and Feer,- 4everally an together, And DireQions for Birds, Beaſts, Lands 
if , "Ships, and the like, * Rs vhs 


tolay Silver or Gold upon; and; how Silver or Gold: halt | 


aid or Limiied upon Size, and the way to temiper-Gold and Silver, and 
jet Mettals, and'divers kinds of Colours, to Write, -or to Limn withal, 


upon Vellum, Parchment, or .Paper, and how to lay them. upon the Work: 
wt ich, you intend to: make ; ; and how to Varniſh it when you have done. 
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{22 5 - How alſo to Diaper and Shadow! things and'to highten them, to ſtandoff; to 
ES epen them, and make SOT Glilter.. ne fd 

| IN THIS BOOK, 

| You have the neceſſary. laſtruments r Drawing, andthe uſe of them 


. how to make Artificial Paſtiles to draw withal. And: alfo. Directions, how. 


-ro draw with /rdian Ink : wherein: you have alſo Mr. Holat's, Receipt for - 
"Etching, with Inſtructions how to-ule ar... 


"oy Uſeful for all Handicrafts, and Ingenuous Gentlemen and Y' 
\ By Hammerand Hand, all Arts do 
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' ZoNbox, Printed by H.- Hills, Jun. for Fohn Garrett at” 
the Royal Exchange in Cornbil: Where you'may have 
. Maps, coloured.or uncoloured ; | variety of Dutch - 

+ Metzo Tin&o ; very goo Indian Ink to-Draw'v 
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h (1-3 
Of neceſſary Inſtruments for Drawing. 


OR Implements theſe are the only neceſſary ones; Pens made of Ravens Quiils, becauſe 
they are belt to draw Fair, and ſhadow tine, and: ſmall Charcoals; Black-lead, White 
lead, Red-lead, a Feather, and a pair of Compaſſes, - 


The uſe of theſe Inſtruments. 


Or your Charcoals, they muſt be lic into ſmall ſlender picces, and then ſharpned at the 
point. You may chuſe your Charcoals thus, they are finer grain'd than others, and 
ſmooth when they are broken, and ſoft, and they have a pith in the middle of them, which 
15 the beſt token to know-them by : The uſe of them is to draw over your Drafts firſt withall;” 
becauſe if you ſhould draw it falie at.frſt, you may eafily wipe it out, which you cannot ſo well 
do with any other thing. | | 7M NE; 

Your Black-lead is todraw over that again which you drew before in Charcoal, becauſe this 
will not wipe out with your Hands when you come to draw it with your Pen; and if you ſhall 
draw it with your Pen before this, your Charcoal would furry your Pen, that you could nor 
write with it, and beſides you cannot fo well mend your faults with a Pen as with a Black-lead, 
for whar you do with your Pen, you cannot alter, but whereia you err with your Black-lead, 
you mend it with your Pen. Ke: | is | 

The Pen is the Finiſher of your Work, with which you muſt be moſt exit, knowing it is 
. unalterable, therefore you muſt be ſure your Work is right before youdraw it with-your Pen. 

Black-chalk is to draw on blew Paper with, which is not to be uſed till you be pretty perfet 
mn drawing. | : | ES 

White-lead is to do the lighteſt parts of that yon draw before with Black-chalk. 

Your Compaſſes are-not to be uſed conſtantly,. for they will ſpoil you, that you cannot Draw 
without them, but only when you have hniſhe: _ drawing with Charcoal, you may -meaſure 
if it be every way right, before you draw it with:your Black-lead. | _ 

The Feather is to wipe out the Charcoal where it 1s drawn falſe, before you draw-it again ; 
and this you muſt be ſure to do, or elſe you will be confounded with variety of ſtroaks, ſo thar 
you ſhall not know which is the right ſtroke. EPR”. 

Having theſe Implements in readineſs. The firſt Practice of a Drawer will be readily to-draw 
Circles, Ovals, Squares, Pyriamids, &c. - And the reafon of exerciſing you firſt in theſe, is, 
becauſe in theſe you will be fitted for the performance of other Bodies; as for example, your” 
Circle will teach you to draw Spherical Bodies, as the Sun, ' Moon and Stars, and the moſt 

Flowers, as the Roſe, Dazy, &&c. the moſt Veſſels, as Cups, Baſons, Bowls, Bottles, ec. the 
\ Square will fit you for all manner of Comportliments, Plots, Tg &c. your Pyramids for 

Sharp Steeples and Turrets, &c. your Ovals for Faces, Shields, &c. for it is impoſlible to draw 
/ the Body of a Picture, before you can draw the Abſtract. | 


When yougcan do theſe, practice todraw Pots, Balls, Candleſticks, Pillars, a. Cherry with A 
Leaf, &'c. but be ſure you be perfect in the out-{troke, before you go to draw the ſhadows 


within. 


How 


(2) 


How to make Artificial Paſtiles to draw withal. 


PAke a great Chalk-ſtone, and make deep furrows, or holes 'in them, two. or three inches 
,L long, and fo wide that you may lay in each a quill, then take white Chalk ground very 
fine, temper it with Oyl or Wort, and a little new Milk, and fo make Pap thereof, then pour 
it into'the furrows of Chalk, and in a ſhort time you may take them out, and roll them up, or 
let them lye in them till they are quite dry, and then take them.and ſcrape them into a handſome 
form : you may temper Lake with burnt Alablaſter for a Red, and fo for others ; having re- 


gard to ſome Colours that will bind over-hard, which muſt ;have a little Water put to them in 
their grinding. | 


Another way how to make Paſtiles. 

& Tobacco-pipe Clay before it is burnt, and grind it well with a little weak Gum water, 
\L and fo put ro ut Virmillion, or Blew, or Yellow Oker, or what colour you pleaſe ; but be 
* careful your Gum water be but very weak, or elſe it will bind too hard, you may make it up 


 inlitleRowles, and then lay it a drying, and fo ſcrape it to a point for your uſe. 
Direflions in drawing of a Face. 


[Or the better aſſiſting you in the drawing of a Face, you may make uſe of this direction ; 
when you have drawn the Circle of the Face (which you muſt do ar firſt with a plain Cir- 

cular Line, without making any bendings in or our, till you come-towards the finiſhing of it) 
you may make a {troke down from that place of the Fore-head, which 1s even with the chin, 
coming down where, you ſhould place the middle of the Noſe, and the middle of the Mouth ; - 
| obſerve that this ſtroke muſt be ſtruck that way which the Face ſhould turn, either to one ſide 
or {traight right, and then this ſtroke will exceedingly help you to place the features rightly, 
that they may not ſtand all awry, but dire&tly one under another ; when you have made this 
ſtroke, you may make another ſtroke acroſs, to guide you for the even placing of the Eyes, that 
one be not higher than another, Now if the Face turn downward, the ſtroke muſt be ſtruck, 
that the Eyes may turn anſwerable with the Face downward, when you have done that, make 
another ſtroke for the length of the Noſe, where the enJ of the Noſe ſhould ceme, and another 
ſtroke for the Mouth, that it be not made crooked, ſtill obſerving to make all the ſtrokes turn one 


{/ Way, eitherup or down, according as the Face turns, for if the Face turn up or down, the Eyes, 


Noſe, and Mouth'mult turn with it, when you have made theſe ſtrokes rightly, proceed to the 


placing of the Features, as in the Rules before. 


There is this threefold equal proportion uſually obſerved in a Face. 1. From the top of the 
Forehead to the Eye-brows. 2. From the Eye-brows to the bottom of the Noſe. 3. From 
thence to the bottom of the Chin : but this proportion is not conſtant, for ſometimes the Fore- 
head is lower than at other times, and ſome Mens Noſes longer, others ſhorter, and therefore this 
Rule is not alwaysto beobſerved, bur only ina well proportionate Face. The diſtance between 
the two Eyes, is juſt the length of one Eye, if it be a full Face, but if it turn any thing aſide, 
then thar diſtance is leflened accordingly ; rhe Noſtril ought not to come our further than the 


corner of the Eye in any Face, and the Mouth muſt be placed always between the Eyes and the 
Chin, juſt under the Noſe. 


Further Direfions about a Face. 


Ecauſe the greateſt difficulty, and principal part of this Arr lyes in the lively drawing of « + 
LD Face, Ithought good to add theſe further DireCtions to make you the more perfect 1n the 
drawing of it. 

' I. If you would rightly draw a Face, that it may reſemble the Pattern you draw it from ; 
you muſt in the firlt place take notice of the Viſiognomy or Circumference of a Face, whether 
* 1t belong or round, fat or lean, big or little, that ſo you may be ſure in the firſt place to draw 
\ the righr Viſiognomy, or bigneſs of the Face, which if it bea far Face, you ſhall perceive the 
= Cheeks to make the {ide of the Face to-ſwell out, and ſo make the Face look as if it were ſquare ; 

if a lean Face the Jaw Bones will ſtick our, ' and the Cheeks fall in, and the Face will look long 
and ſlender ; if it be neither too fat nortoo lean, rhe Face will be round for the moſt part. 

When you draw the utmoſt Circumference of a Face, you muſt rake in the Head, and all with 
ir, otherwiſe you may be deceived in drawing the true bigneſs of a Face: 
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(3) : | 
. 2. You muſt diligently, and judiciouſly diſcern and obſerve all the Maſter touches, which 
give Life to a Face, and diſcovers the graces or diſpoſition of the mind, (wherein lyes the 
whole grace of the work, .and the credit of the Workman) as you ſhall diſcern a ſmiling counte- 
nance moſt eaſily in the Mouth, when the corners of the Mouth turn up a little : a frowning coun- 
renance 1s eafieſt diſcerned inthe Forehead, Eye. brows bending, and ſomewhat wrinkling about 
the top of the Noſe, - between the two Eye-brows; a ſtay'd and ſober ſtayed countenance, is 
beſt diſcerned in the Eye, when the upper Eye-lid comes ſomewhar . over the-Ball of the Eye; 
a laughing countenance is eaſily diſcerned all over the Face, and fo is an angry wrathful coun- 
tenance, by extraordinary frownings ; alſo there are ſome rouches about the Eyes and Mouth, 
which give life and ſpirit to a Face, which' you muſt diligently obſerve, and you ſhall by little 
and little find out in good Maſters works, which you ſhould chiefly defire to imitate, and nor 


* Botchers. 


General Rules for the. pradtice of drawing. 
I. Hs your Charcoal neatly ſharpned, you muſt at the firſt, in drawing of a Face, light: 


ly draw the out-ſtroke or circumference of the Face, juſt according to the bigneſs of 


; * your pattern, making it to ſtand fore-right, or to turn. upwards or 'downwards according to 


your pattern, then make ſome little touches where the Features, as the Eyes, Noſe, Mouth, Chin, 
ſhould be placed, not drawing them exactly at the firſt, and having thus exaCtly pointe4our 
the places where the Features ſhould be, begin to draw them more exactly, and ſoproceed, till 
the Face be finiſhed, and then make the Hair, Beard, and other things about it? In making of 
a {ide Face, you need not at firſt exatly draw the Noſe, Mouth and Chin, thar ſtand in the outmoſt 
line, but only makeit at firſt but a bare circumference, turning-this way, or that way, according as 
the pattern doth, and then make the Mouth, Noſe and Chin to come out-afterwards, in the right 
places and juſt proportion. t | 

' 2. 'The Circles, Squares and Triangles that are made in the Print, abour the Face, are to guide. 
your apprehenſions the more readily to the framing of one, that being as it wereled by a line, 
- you may the more eaſily know where abouts to place the features, as Eyes, Noſe, Mouth, ec. 
which when you areable to do without them, theſe are of no uſe at all, but only to guide you ar 
the firſt to the placing of them. . 


o 
pp ” ” 


'2. In the third place you muſt be ſure-to place the Muſles in their right and proper places ; 
by the Muſles 1 mean all the ſhadows that are cauſed by ſome dents, or ſwellings in the Face, 
and be able ro find out the reaſon of every Muſle, that ſo you may proceed ro work with the 
more judgment ; you ſhall perceive the Muſles moſt in an old and withered Face, and you muſt 
firſt draw the principal of them, and then you may the more eaſily draw the leſſer within ; you 
muſt be very exact 1a the right placing of them, or elſe you ſpoil your draught, be it never fo 

00d. | | | Fe | 
: 4. Obſerve to make the ſhadows rightly, and be ſure not to make them too dark, where they 
ſhould be faint, for if you do, you can never recover ut to make it light again, and ſothe whole 
face will be mar'd, and appear unhandſome ; the ſhadows are generally fainter and lighter in a fair 
Face than in a ſwarthy Complexion ; when you have finiſht your draught, you will do very well 
to give here and there ſome hard touches with your Pen, where the ſhadows are darkeſt, which 
will add a. great life and grace to-your drawing. | ent 

When you have kfiniſht the Face,then come to the Earsand Hair, whereia you muſt obſerve this 
rule, having drawn the out-line of ir, you muſt firſt draw the principal curles or maſter-ſtrokes 
in the Hair, which will guide you with eaſe to do the lefler curles, which have their dependance 
on them; always make your curl to bend, and turn exactly according to the pattern, that they 
' may lye looſe and faſt, and not look as if they were ſtiff, ſtubborn'and unplyable: When you 


* » have drawnthe curlesrightly, you muſt inthe laſt place ſtrike in the looſe Hairs which hang care- 


 lefly out of the curles. | ' _ WA 
When you can draw a Face (which is the principal thing in the Art) then go to Hands and 
Arms, Legs and Feet, and fo to full Bodies of Men and Women, which arethe moſt dithculr things, 
which if you can attain fo perform, with a well grounded celerity, nothing will be difficult to 
you, bur will be moſt eafie, as Flowers, Birds, Beaſts, Ships, or any other thing that 1s to be. 
drawn by hand. 


Of drawing Hands and Feet. 


DJ Ur tocome particularly to. Hands and Feet, which you oughtto ſpend ſome time about, be- 
fore you come to the whole Bodies, becauſe they will be'too difficult for you ro enter upon 
till you have pretty well praQtiſed your band in the drawing of other things, more eſpecially 
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The particularities of Hands, ſeenc ' 
Within, without;or on thel Palme, on the Back 
or Sydewifſe ). 


og Mheproportion of the Hand conficeb of 3 meaſures of the Nole,of whicyouarc to make the three c : 
' ento 2, cquallpares therby to adjoyne a halfe making a third part unto "2h 4 markedalſs 1.2.7. which we give unw the the Thumb 7 Forctinger nearc unto the fard Thumb + 
rafiug d _ hed line perpendicularly vp unto the topp of the right hand angle,of the ſguare marked above with l making apricked gull, within the which the ſaid Forefinger wu conrmayned, 
e length and toppe theryf exceedmy the wpper.jarnut of the Middle huger War Rong devided mw 7 equall partes the two cquall jaynes ore rhe rwo upper pares ſhallbe of equall 
: hight wnto the vpper jornut of F Lutle finger, as appeareth im oh figure of F Hand repreſented at B And the Thumbe ſhall not cxiced / ha? or mile. jorne of the Forefiger.. . 
C Then at mey/ure for F Wrik which ts the meaſure of f Nole the baſe or lower part of which is divided into # parts, which ſhall ferve us for Hands jeenc ne fcs Te ſame meaſures 
ares wat prop the handſcenc yvithour or on the back marke{A as inf had jecne or wii®f Palm erg dew/emarkeduwAAcr Cbut ff es dewfe 3, ut; meafurcs of f baſe of þ 
- Wrili4ppeareth inf figuris of, FE /ard hades markedin f oppoſite page my flope or Dyagontll hnes marked in the ovall formes marked 1.2.3 t:nnder.y wry, whmakef Gcomerricallplne of F jard Wrilt 
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hands :and feet, which are the moſt difficult members of the body ro draw, next the face ; 
by learning of which you will the more eaſily attain thereſt, with leſs difficulty and greater 
perteCtion, and it is for certain a thing of moſt ſingular commendation and eſtimation, live- 
ly and exactly to draw a hand, which hath ſo many varieties of poſture and aCtion, and you 
will find :r a very difficalc thing to imitate it in every one of them, 1n the ſpirit and life of 
them, without ſome lamenels or imperfeCtion, | | 

The ations and poſtures of the hand are ſo various, thar I can give you no certain rule for 
drawing ofthem, only rake this for a general, when you firſt draw it with Charcoal, you muſt 


not draw it exa&tly,' that i3 to ſay, to make all the joynts or veins, or other things, to appear, 


bur only lightly and faintly, to touch out the bigneſs of the hand, and the manner of the 
turning of 1t with Faint rouches,and nor with hard {trokes ; and then if you have dane that right, 
- part the fingers aſunder, or cloſe according to your pattern, with the like faint ſtroke : then 
mark thar place where any of the fingers do. ſtand out from the others, and make a faint 
reſemblance of it ; having ſo done, | if you percerve your draft ta be righr, proceed to draw it 
more perte&tly, and make the-bending of the. joyats, the wriſt-bone, and other principal things 
ſomewhat exactly. And laſtly go . over it again, and draw every ſmall bending, or ſwel- 


ling of the fiagers, and make the n2ils, knucklesand veins, ſomany of them as appear, and 
every thing elle chat you can diſcern.  Obſerve..this rule in all your. drawings, that before 


you cometo draw your draft with Black-lead, or orher things, you mult blow off the looſe dult 
of the coal off from your drawing, ' or faintly to wisk over your drawing with a feather, that 
ſa.you may leave it faint, ſo that you muſt but juſt perceive your ſtrokes, and by this means 
you will the berter. ſee how to draw it again with your Black-lead, atherwiſe you would nor 
beable to diſcern your ſtrokes. . ' | | TT be | 
* .For the proportions of a hand, you have it ſuificiently ſer down in the Print, by Lines and 
hgures, which ſhews the equalities of proportion in a hand, and how many equal meaſures 
there arein it, which.you hull endeavour to be acquainted with, that ſo-you. might know 
when a hand is well proportioned, with jalt and equal diſtances; butT would you ſhould 
rake notice of this rule, or exception, according as the hand turns one way or other, the pro- 
portions 'mult. be. ſhortned, according, as they appear tothe eye, as you ſhall ſee in the te 

ſhortning of the hand in the Print ; ſo much as the hand turns away from our fight, fo much it 
loſes of 1:3 ordinary propartion,-and.is made to ſhorten -unto that proportion, that rhe eye judges 
of ir, 'nay ſometimes a whole, finger, ſometimes two or three, or. more,is loſtto our ſight, by 
therurning of the hand another way from us, and fo they muſt be wholly left out, and nor 
made. For feet there is not ſo much difficulty in the making of them as hands z and in drawing 
of them, you muſt proceed to the ſame way that was ſhewed for the making of hands. When 
you can/draw hands and feet pretty well, then goto Arms and Legs, wherein 1s little difficulty ; 
when you can draw the hands and feer, afterwards proceed to whole bodies. _ | | 


0 Of drawing the whole Bodies, rules to be obſerved. 


- 


for then you may the eater mend it, if you draw amiſs. | 
2. In the drawing of a body, you muſt begin with the head, and be ſure to give ajuſt pro- 
portion and bignel$'to that, 'becauſe all the body muſt be proportioned according to: the head. 
3. Atthe firſt drawing of the body with your coal, you muſt draw nothing perfeCt or ex- 
act, before youſce that the whole drafris. good, and then you may finiſh one thing after a- 
nother as'curiouſly as you can. | © ee fon” 00” OW oe ON. 


L.- T* all your drawings you muſt raw it at firſt with your coal, but very lightly and faintly, 


4. In- drawing a body firſt draw the head, then the ſhoulders in their exat breadth, then 
draw the' trunk of the body, beginning at the arm-pits (leaving the arms till afterwards) and 
ſo draw down to thehipz and both {14es, ' and be fare you obſerve the exact bredth of the 
waſt : when you have thus done, draw firſt that” leg that the- body ' ſtands pon, and after- 
wards that leg that ſtands looſe, or from - the body, and laſt of all draw the arms, and 
then the hands, either joyned to the body or ſeperated fromthe body,according to your pattern. 
"5. In your drawing be ſare you ' place the parallel joynts, finews and muſles, direQly op- 

politein a ſtrair evenline one againſt the other, - as the ſhoulders, the arm-pits, the waſt, the 


OTree 


hips, the knees, and ſo every thing elſe, that one may not be higher or lower than the other, 


that the body may not ſeem ' crooked or deformed, ' but every parallel joynt bend, &c- may 


direQly anſwer the other, that is oppoſite thereunto ; and tothis end you may ftrike a ſtrait 


ſtrokedireQly croſs the ſhoulders, to direct you to place them even and ftrait one againſt 
the other, ſo allo you may do 'in other places, as the arm-pits, waſt, hips, thighs, or any 
ether place , where you ſhouldplace one thing even with the other ; for you muſt have the 
{ame carein all parts of the body, as you have = one place where any bending or members 


of 


» 
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of the body have or do require a direct oppoſition one againſt the other, you may make uſe 
of this help and direftion. | eb 

6. Obſerve, that if the body turn one way or other, then this ſtroke muſt be ſo ſtruck, fo 
thatit may anſwer the bowing of the body, as if the body ſtoop a iittle downwards, the 
ſtroke muſt be ſtruck floping or {ideways, and fo you mult then make the ſhoulders and 
other things, which ſhould ſtand ſtrait againſt one another, ro be ſomewhat higher than one 
another, fo that that ſide that the body turns upon the ſhoulders, and other things that other- 
wiſe ſhould be placed even ane againſt the other, muſt be made fomwhat lower than the 
other fide, more or leſs, according as the body ſtoops more or leſs. | 

7. As you are to be careful in the right placingof all level or parallel joynts, bendings, 
ſinews and muſles, ſo you mult look exatly to all perpendicular joynts, muſles , &c. that 
1s, when you have drawn the ourmoſt Craught, and arecome to draw the joynts and muſles , 
that are contained within the budy, you muſt be as exact in placing them that are direct- 
ly juſt under one another, as you are in placing them even, that are oppoſite one to another : 
and to this end that you may place things exactly perpendicular, that 1s in a ſtrait line 
under one another : you may ſtrike a ſtrait perpendicular line from the throat-pit down'to the 
privities, jult in the middleor ſcam of the body, where you may diſcern the parting of theribs, 
. and from thence ſtrait down to the feet, as you ſhall fee in the Print of the man, the line 
will direct you to place thingseven perpendicular, chat the body may ſtand ſtraight upright, 
and not appear-crooked and aw ry. + | 
' 8. Take notice of the bowings and bendings thar are inthe body, to make that part that 


15 oppolite to that which bends to anſwer to it mm bending with it, as'if one fide of the body 
benr, in the othefide muſt ſtand out anſwerablero the bending in of the other fide, if che 
back bend our the belly muſt bend in, if the belly come in, the back mult ſtick our, if the 
breech ſtick our, the thigh tharanſwers toitin oppoſition, muſt come in ; ſoalſoin any other 
partof the body ; as if the knee bend our, rhe hams thar anſwers to it muſt come. in, and ſo for 
any other joynts inthe body this rule muſt be exactly obſerved, otherwiſe the body will be 
made zrofly and abſurdly. and will be very gowty without any proportion. 

9g. Indeavour to make all things of an equal proportion and bigneſs, not tomake one 
arm bigger than the other, or one leg bigger than the other, or 'one breaſt bigger than the 
other, or any one part of the body in an unjuſt proportion, but as every thing muſt anſwer 
to the bigneſs of the face, ſo one member mult anſwer to another in bigneſs, that ſo there 
may be a ſweet harmony in the parts of the body, that it may not have broad ſhoulders, and 
athin ſlender waſte, a raw-bone arm, and a thick gowty leg, or any part diſproportionable 
from the other, unleſs it be ſo, that any part of the body doth rurn' awry from our eye, 
as it the onearm ſhould be ſeen fide-wayes, and the other foreright, then the one arm muſt be 
made ſo much leſs than the other, by how much itturns away from our ſight, and appears 
leſs roour eyes, andiffo one leg be ſeen full or fore-right, and the other leg be ſeen ſideways, 
- then it muſt be:made ſo much leſs than the other, by howmuch it turns away from your 

bebe; IS : | 

| ;# o. As you muſt obſerve a. juſt proportion inthe bigneſsof your draught, ſo alſo in the 
length, that one thing may not be too long for the other, the body may nor be too long tor the 
legs, northelegs tooſhort for the body, nor one leg longer than the other, orone arm longer 
thad rhe other, Ya every thing may have its juſt proportion both for bigneſs and length, 
unleſs it be ſo, the body ſhortens awry in any part from your ſight, asf one leg ſtand behind 
another, it muſt'be made ſ> much the ſhorter rhan the other, according to thar diſtance thar 
it is removed from your eye, and ſo if ane arm remover ſelf any whit from your fight thar 
comes firſt ro the eye, and ſtands neareſt to the ſight, muſt be made longer than the other , 
and the other be made ſo much the ſhorter, by how, much it turns away from your fight. 
So likewiſe, if any part of the body be fore-ſhortened, that 1s do appear fo to your eye, as to 
hinder the lighr of the full latitude of that part of the body ( as you ſhall ſee more perfeftly 
ſhown when I come to fore-ſhortnings) I fay upon ſuch an occaſion, the body, or that part of 
the body muſt be made to ſhorten, according to that proportion thatthe eyejudges of it, as 
you ſhall ſee perfeRly in the print of the fore-ſhortnings, 

* 11. Obſerve the exact diltance of one thing from another,how far diſtant they are, that you 
may be exaCtin your draught, and perfe&ly imitate your Pattern, 

12. Obſerve how much one part of the body ſticks out beyond the other, or falls in with- 
inthe other, or wherher it ſtands even with the other, andto this end you may ſtrike a' ſmall 
{troke down from the top of the | ſhoulder along by the out-ſide of the body ſtrait down 
to the feet; and this will dire&t you how far one parrof the body ſhould ſtand out beyond 
the other, and how tarother parts ſhould come in ; ler nothing be done without a rule 
and judgment. | E. 
—_—_— I 2. Let * 
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13. Letnothing be done hard, ſharp or cutty, that 1s, letnot the bendings that are © 
ther in the body or inthe joynts be made as if they were dentsor cuts in the Fleſh with ſha!P 
corner ſtrokes, but finely round and floaping, like bendings, and not like cuts in the body 5 
this is a common fault among Learners,which they cannot chuſe but commit,and therefore you 
ſhould be the more careful of ir, by imitating your pattern exa&tly, in the very manner of 
making every-ſtroke and rouch and indeavour to find out the ground and reaſon of 
every ſmall ſtroke and. couch thatis given, for nothing muſt be done without judgment. 

Now Thave given your direCtions.tor the drawing of the body, I would in thenext place 
give ſome inſtructions, whereby you might have ſome judgment ina good draught. 


. Of Perſpefive F roportion. 


Pi peCtive proportion differeth much from the former, for according to the diſtance of the 
eye froma thing it judgeth what propotion it hath, as if one partof the body come 
nearer to theeye, than the other, it 15 made ſomuch bigger than the other part of the 
body, which turns away from the eye, as if one leg ſtand behind another ; the formoſt leg 
that cornes firſt to the eye muſt be made fomwhat bigger and longer than the other, be- 
cauſe the eye judgeth ſo of it ; and fo it 3s for any other part of the body, the proportion muſt 
be leſſened, according to the diſtance that it is from the eye. | 

The ſecondthing in good draughts, is graceful poſture, and proper action, that is, that the 
true natural motion of every thing be exprelt in the life and ſpirit of it, that is to quicken the 
life by art, asin a King to exprels the greateſt Majeſty, by putting him in ſuch a graceful 
poſture, as may move the ſpectators with reverence to behold him ; and fo ro make a Souldier ; 
to draw him in fuch a poſture, as may betoken the greateſt courage, boldneſs and valour ; 
and ſo to make a Clown in the moſt deteftable and clowniſh poſture ; and fo for every. thing, 
that the inward affeCtion and diſpoſition ofthe mind be moſt lively expreſt in the outward 
action and geſture of the body. Now that you might attain to the Skill herein, I would coun+« 
ſel you diligently to obſerve the work of famous Maſters, who do uſe to delight themſelves 
in ſeeing thoſe that fight at cuffs, to obſerve the eyes of privy Murtherers, the courage of 
Wreſtlers, the actions of Stage-players, the inticing allurements of Courteſanes, and thoſe who 
are led to execution, to marke ; contraCting of their brows, the motions of their eyes, and 
_. thecarriage of their whole body, to the end they might expreſs them to the life in their 
drawings and works. | 

The third thing in good draughts, is looſneſs, that is, that the body be not made ſtiff in 
any part, but that every joynt may have its proper natur2] bending, ſo as it may with 
greateſt life expreſs your intention, - that the figure may not ſeem lame, and the joynts ſtiff, 
as if they were not plyable or capable of bending, bur every joynt and limb may have its 
properand natural motion according as it may beſt - ſuit with, and become the poſture in 
which the figure 1s ſer. 
_ Thefourth thing in drawing, is fore-ſhortning, which 1s to take things as they appear to our 
JF, xand not to draw the full length and proportion of every part, but to make it ſhorter, 
by reaſon the full length and bigneſs is hid fromour fight ; as it I would draw a ſhip ſtanding 
fore-right, there can appear bur only her fore-part, the reſt is kid fromour ſight, 'and there- 
fore cannot be expreſt ; as if I would draw a horſe ſtanding fore-right, looking full in my 
face, I muſtof neceſlity fore-ſhorten him behind, becauſe his fides and flanks appear nor 
unto me.; Wherefore obſerve this rule. That you oughr rather to imitate the viſible propor- 
tion of things, than the proper and natural proportion of them ; for the eye and the underſtand- 
ing together, being directed by the perſpeCtive art, ought to be the guide, meaſure and judge 
of drawing and panting. ; p 

The fifth thing in good drawing is, That every thing be done by the guidance of nature, 
that is, that nothing be expreſt, but what doth accord and agree with nature in every point ; 
as if I would. make a man turning his head over his ſhoulder, I mult not make him toturn 
more than nature will permit, nor muſt any thing be forc'd beyond the limits of na- 
rure, neither muſt any thing be made to come ſhort of nature ; but nature, though it 1s not to 
be ſtrained beyond its center, yetit mult be quickned ro the higheſt pitch of it, as it I would 
expreſs a King, I muſt expreſs him in the moſt Majeſtick poſture that I can invent; and if I 
would draw a Clown, I muſt draw him in the molt clowniſh aCtion that can be, yet muſt nei- 
ther the one nor the other be drawn inſucha polture as will not agree withthe motion of na- 
ture, that is, to draw ſuch.a poſture which a man cannot imitate with his narural body, and ſo 
for any thing elſe whatſoever, nature muſt be the pattern of all kind of draughts. 


D | Of drawing | 
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(75 
of drawing Garments. 


Hen you are able to draw naked draughts well,you will find it a matter of no great difh. 
culty to do bodies with garments upon. them, yet nevertheleſs it will not þe amiſs to 
give'you ſome directions about the ſame. | 

1. You muſt draw the outmolt lines of your Garments lightly, and inthis you muſt be yery 
careful,for the whole grace of a picturelyes in the outmoſt draught,and not in the curious works 
within. Now that you might perform this exaQly, you muſt ſuir your garments to the body, 
and make them bend with the body, and not make them ftrait there where the body ſhould 
bend; if you would rightly fir the garments tothe body, you muſt obſerve which part of the 
body bends1in or out, that the garment may anſwer tothe body, upon the leaſt turning one 
way or other/the garment may turn with it; you muſt alſo obſerve where the body ſhould 
come if it were naked, and there draw your garments in the right place, making it bend ac- 
cording as the joynts and limbs of the budy ſhould bend: Excellent workmen do make the 
body appears plainly thorow the garments, eſpecially where the garments /lye cloſe and flat 
upon the body, and indeed where ever the body bends in or ſticks out in any one part more 
- thanother, it ſhould be, ſhewn ina plain and vifible manner through the garments, which 

thing you muſt take notice of in your drawing, either by a pattern, or by the life. 

2. You muſt begin at the upper part of the garment, and ſo draw down that part of the 
garment on both "HW lies cloſeſt upon the body, before you draw the looſe part that flies 
off from the body, for if you draw the looſe: part of the garment firſt; before you have finiſhr 
that part that lies next upon the limbsand parts of the body, you will be ſoon out, and be 
apt to place the body crooked and awry ; and therefore many workmen draw the naked hrſt, 
and afterwards pur on their garments, for by that means they can better ſee to place the gar- 
ments rightly, ſo as to hang even upon the body, and by this means you will be ſure to 
place the body ſtrait that it be not crooked, by drawing thoſe parts of the garment firſt, that 
lie neareſt upon the limbs. 


2. You muſt draw the greateſt folds firſt, and ſo ſtroke your greater folds into lefs, and be 
ſure you let one fold croſsanother, * , | 


| Directions for the beſtowing of your Lights. 


I, he all your lights be placed one way in the whole work, as if the light falls fide ways 

on your picture, you muſt make the other (ide, which 1s fartheſt from the ſight, dark- + 
eſt, and ſo let your lights be placed alrogether on the one fide, and not confuſed ro make both 
ſides alike lightned, as if it ſtood in she midſt of many lights, for the body cannot otherwiſe be 
lightned equal in all places. 


I. Becauſe thelight doth not with all its brightneſs illuminate any more thin that part that 
15 dire&ly oppoſite unto ir, EI et, | | 
Che ſecond reaſon is taken from the nature of our eye, for the firſt part of the body com- 
"oY: the eye with a bigger angle is ſcen more diſtinctly ; but the ſecond part being further 
off, comes to the eye in a lefler angle, and being lefler lightned is not fo plainly. ſeen as the firſt. 
By this rule if you are to draw twoor three men ſtanding together, one behins another,though 
all of them receive equally the light, yet the ſecond, being further fromthe eye, muſt be made 
darker, and the third more dark, | Et 
2. That part of the body muſt be made lighteſt, which hath the light moſt dire&tly oppo- 
ſite to it, as if the light be placed. above the head, then the top of the head., muſt be made 
lighteſt, rhe ſhoulders next lighteſt, and fo ir muſt looſe by degrees. 7 
3. That part of the body, that ſtands furtheſt out, muſt be made the lighteſt, becauſe ir 
comes nearer.to the light, and the light loſeth ſo much of its brightneſs, by how much any part 
of the body bends inward, becauſe thoſe parts thar ſtick out do hinder the ry} bright- 
neſs of the light from thoſe partsthat fall any thing more inward, thereforesb' 


| how much 
one part of the body ſticks out beyond the other, it muſt be made ſo much lighter than the 0- 


ther, oc if it fall more inward, it muſt be made more dark. 

Sattins and Silks, and all other bright ſhining ſtuffs, have certain orighs refleCtions, 
exceeding light, with ſudden bright glances, eſpecially where the light falls brighteſt, 
_ andſo the refle&tions are .leſs bright, by how much the Garment falls more inward from 
the Iighr. | 

The likeis ſeen in 2rmour, braſs pots, or any other glittering Mettals, you ſhall ſeea ſud- 
den brightneſs in the middle or centre of the hght, which diſcovers the ſhining nature of 
ſuch things. We es | 
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Of Landskips. 
|. _ is expreſſing of Land by Hills, Woods, Caſtles, Seas, Vallies, Ruins, Rocks, 


Cities, Towns, cc. and there is not ſo much difhculty in ir, as in drawing Figures, there- 
fore take only theſe Rules for it. 

1. The belt way of making Landskips, 1s to make them ſhoot away one part lower than ano- 
ther, which hath been practiſed by our beſt Workmen of late, but others have run into. a con- 
trary error, by making the Landskip mount up higher and higher, till it reach up a great height, 
that it appears to touch the Clouds, as if they had ſtood ar the bottom of a Steeple, when they 
took the Landskip, which 1s alrogether improper, for we can diſcern no proſpect at the bottom 
of an Hill, but the moſt proper way of making a Landskip, is to make the neareſt Hill higheſt, 

and ſo to make the reſt that are further off, to ſhoot away under that, that the Landskip may 
appear to be taken from the top of an Hill. | 

2. You muſt be very careful to leſſen every thing proportionable to their diſtance, expreſſing 
them bigger or leſs according to the diſtance they are from the Eye. 

3. You muſt make all your lights fail one way, both upon the Ground and Frees, and all 
. things elſe, and all the ſhadows muſt be caft one way, 

4. You muſt make every thing to have its proper motion, as Trees, when they are ſhaken 
with the wind, their ſmaller and1nore pliable Boughs muſt be remembred with ſuch an ation, 
as they may ſtrike one againſt another, by yielding and declining trom that part whence the wind 
blows.; the ſtiffer boughs muſt have leſs bending and motion; you mult likewiſe obſerve the 
bending of a twig when a Bird ſits upon ir, ſo hkewiſe if it be forced or prefled with any other 
thing. | | | | 

| S likewiſe you muſt obſerve the motions of the Sea, by repreſenting the divers apitations of 
the Waters, as likewiſe in Rivers, the flaſhings of the Waters upon Boats and Ships Hoating up 
and down the Waters, you muſt alſo repreſent the motions of Waters falling down froin an high 
place, bur eſpecially when they tall upon ſome Rock or Stones, where you ſhall ſee them ſpirting 
up in the Air, and ſprinkling all abour. 

Alſo clouds in the Air require to have their motions now gathered together with the winds, 
now violently condenfated into Hail, Thunder-Bolts, Lightning, Rain, and ſuch like ; finally, 
you can make nothing which requireth not its proper motions, according unto which ir ought to 
be repreſented; obſerve this rule, that all your motions which are cauſed by the wind, muſt be 
made to move one way, becauſe the wind can blow but one way at once. 

Thus much for dire&tions to thoſe who are contented to take ſome pains to attain ſo noble a 
Science ; Now there follow certain direCtions for- thoſe that are unskilful, and have not ſpare 
time ſufficient to ſpend in the practice of thoſe directions, yet are defirous upon occaſions, .and 
for certain ends, to take the Copies of ſome lefſer Prints or Pictures which they often times may 
meet withal, the which are very facile and eafie to be performed. 


How to take the perfed draught-of any Piflure. 


, 
GPa: a ſheet of the fineſt white Paper you can get, Yenice Paper is the beſt, wet it all over 
L with clean Linſeed Oyl on one f1de of the Paper,. then wipe the Oyl off from the Paper, 
as clean as you can, then let the Paper ſtand and dry, otherwiſe it will ſpoil a Printed Picture, 
| by the ſoaking thorow of the Oyl ; having thus prepared your Paper, lay it on any Printed or 
Painted Picture, and you may ſte perfetly thorow, and fo with a black lead Pen, you may 
draw it over witheaſe; after you have thus drawn the Picture on the oyled Paper, pur it upon a 
ſheer of clean-white Paper, and with a little ſtick pointed, or which 1s better, with a Feather 
taken out of a Swallows wing, draw over your ſtrokes which you drew upon the oyled Paper, 
and fo you ſhall have the ſame very prettily, and neatly, and exattly drawn upon the white 
Paper, which you may ſer out with colours ar your pleaſure. | 


Another way, 


Hs drawn the Picture, take the oyled Paper, and put it upon a ſheet of clean white 
Paper, and prick over the drawing with a Pen, then from the clean ſheet that was pricked, 
pounce it upon another, that it take ſome Small-coal, powder it fine, and wrap it in a piece of 
ſome fine linnen, and bind it up therein looſly, and clap it lightly over all the pricked line by 
little and little, and afterwards draw it over again by little and little, and afterwards draw it over 
again with a Penor Penfil, or what. you pleaſe. | 


E Another 
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Another way. 


4 Ake a ſheet of fine white Paper, andrub it all over on one fide with Black-lead, or elſe with 
T Vermillion tempered with a little freſh Butter, then lay the coloured {ide upon a ſheer of - 
white Paper, then lay the Picture you would copy out upon the other {de of the coloured Paper, 
and with aſmall pointed ſtick, or with a Swallows quill go over all the ſtrokes of your Picture, 
and then you ſhall have your ſtrokes very prettily drawn on the white Paper. 


Another way. 


Tx a piece of white Lanthorn horn, and lay it upan your Picture, then with a hard nipt 
Pen made with a Ravens quill, draw the ſtroke of your Picture upon the Horn, and when 
itis dry, breath upon the horn twice or thrice, and preſs it hard upon a piece of white Paper a 
little wetted, and the PiFure you drew upon the horn, will ſtick faſt upon the Paper, | 


Another way. 


"TAke a ſheet of white Paper, rub it all over with freſh Butter, and dry it in by the fire ; then 

L -rubone ſide of it all over with Lamb-black, or lake, or any other colour finely ground: lay 
this Paper upon a ſheet of fair Paper, with the coloured fide downwards, and upon it lay the 
Picture you would copy out, and trace the ſtrokes over with the Feather of a Swallows win g, and 
you ſhall haye your deſire. ee 


Another way. 
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Another way. 


4 


T*Ake Printers Black, grind it fine, and temper it with fair water, and with a Pendipt therein, 
+. draw over the maſter-ſtrokes, and our-lines of 'the Muſles, wet then a fair Paper with a 
Spunge, or other thing, and clap the Paper upon it, preſſing it very hard thereupon, and you 
ſhall find the ftrokes you drew lf upon the fair Paper. > | | | 


Another way. 


] X a Paper printed upon a bright glaſs window,or paper window that is oyled with the back- 
{tide of the Print upon the window, then lay a clean Paper upon the Print, and draw the 
out-ſtrokes upon the Paper, which you may viſibly ſee, it being ſer upagainſtthelight,and if you 
will ſhadow it finer you may. | | XK | | 


An Eafie way to leſſen any Pifture, that is, to draw a Piflure from another, 
| in a leſſer compaſs. | 


[rſt take a Ruler and a Black-lead Plummet made an even ſquare ; now, you muſt divide the 
ſquare in divers equal parts with a pair of Compaſſes, and draw lines with a Ruler, Black- 
lead and Plummet quite over the Picture, make allo the lines acroſs, ſo that the Piftures may be 
divided into equal ſquares,then take a fair Paper, and make as many ſquares upon it as there isin 
the Picture ; you may make them as little as you will, but be ſurethey are equalin number with 
thoſe inthe Picture, having thus drawn over the Picture and Paper into ſquares ; take a Black- 
lead Pen and draw the Picture by little and little, paſſing from ſquare to ſquare, and in whar 
part of the ſquare your PiCture lyes, in thar ſame ſquare put the drawing, and in the ſame place 
of the ſquare upon the Paper, until you have finiſhed the whole, then draw it over with a Pen, 
1n which ſecond drawing of it over, you may eaſily mend any fault; when it is dry, rub ir 
over with the crumof White-bread, and it will take off all the Black-lead ſtrokes, and your draught 
only will remain fair upon the Paper. _ | 
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- C She Proportion *er meaſure of a woman to be ſcene afore, is hike the Mans, exceptin rhat y —_— of 1 the breadth betwene the ſhoulters 

af 1 the woman containes but 2, lengths of the face,as cares by Y ricked line afhwart the brea F'- OE. l from f Hippes x Bubbckes: | 

2 lengths of the head, marked with an other croffe pricked tine ; which maketh the difference betwene the man &r þ woman and you mus 
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An eafie way to take the natural and lively ſhape of the Leaf of any Herb or Tree, 
which thing paſſeth the Art of Man to imitate with Pen or Penſil. 


Ft take the Leaf that you would have, and gently bruiſe the ribs and veins on the backſide 
of it, afterwards wet that fide with Linſeed Oyl, and then preſs it hard upon a piece of 
clean white Paper, and fo you ſhall have the perfe& Figure of the faid Leaf with every vein 
thereof ſo exactly expreſt, as being lively coloured, it ſhall ſeem to be the truly natural. | 


Of Waſhing Maps or Prints. 


WW r= 1s nothing elſe but the ſetting them out with Colours, and for the 
| effecting thereof, you muſt be provided with ſtore of Penſils, ſome ſmaller than another, 


Allum-water, Gum-water, ' water made of Soap-aſhes, Size, Varniſh, and ſtore of good Colours 
well prepared, 


How to make Allum-water, and the aſe of it. 


oz a quart of fair water, and boyl it in a quarter of a pound of Allum, ſeeth it until the 
Allum be diffolved, then'ler it ſtand a day, and fo make uſe of it. 

With this Water you muſt wer over your PiCtures that you intend to colour, for it will keep 
the Colours from ſinking into the Paper, alſo it- will add a luſtre unto the Colours, and make 
themſhew fairer, and it will alſo make them continue the longer without fading ; you muſt letthe 
Paper dry. of it ſelf after you have once wetted it, before you either lay on your Colours, or 
before you wet it again, for ſome Paper will need to be wet four or five times. | 

If you intend to varniſh your PiCtures after you have coloured them, you muſt firſt ſize them, 
that 18, rub them over with white ſtarch with a bruſh, inſtead of doing them with Allum-water, 
but be ſure you ſize it in every place, or elſe the Varniſh will fink thorow : Note, if your Varniſh 
be too thick, you muſt pur jato it ſo much Turpentine Oylas will make it thinner. 


How to make Gum-water, 


Ake clean water a Pint, and pur into it three Ounces of the cleareſt and whiteſt Gum- 

T8  Araback, and let it ſtand until the Gum be difſolved, and fo mix all your Colours with'ir ; 

if the Gum-water be very thick, it will make the Colours ſhine, but then your Colours will not 
work ſo eaſily, therefore the beſt is, that the Water be not made too thick nor too thin, 


How to make Lime-water, 


Ake unſlak*t Lime, and cover it with Water an Inch thick, ler it ſtand ſo one night, in the 
Z morning pour off the clear Water, and reſerve it in a clean thing for uſe ; with this Water 


you muſt temper your Sap-green when you would have a blew colour of it. 


es How to make Water of Soap-aſpes. 


Q7<P Soap-aſhes a night in Rain Water. lathe morning pour off the cleareſt, This Water 
Jp toremper your Brazil withal. © 6 ee yy oe es» | 


” 
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| How 10 make $126, 


Ake aquantity of Glew, and let it ſteep a night in Water, to make it the readier to melt in 
3 .the morning, then ſet.ir'on a'coal of fire to melr, which done, to try whether it be neither 
too ſtiff nor too weak, for the meaneſt is beſt, take a ſpoonful thereof and ſet it in the air to 
cool, or fill a Muſle-ſhell-with it, and let ir ſwim in cold water, to cool the ſooner; if it betoo 
ſtiff when it is cald, pur: more water to it, if too weak then put more glew into it, and when you 
would uſe it, make ir lukewarm, and fo uſe it. HE: | 
This 1s ta wet your cloaths in, if you intend to paiſt your Maps or Piftures upon Cloth, you 
may take white Starch, and wet your ſheer, and wring it out, and fo ſtrain it upon a frame, or 
nail it, ſtretched upon a wall or board, and fo paiſt your Maps or Pictures thereon. J 
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The Names of all the Colours pertaining to Waſhing. 


Blews. Reds. Whites. Blacks, 
Blew Biſe: Vermillion. Ceruſe. Printers Black. 
Indico. | Lake. White-kad pickt, | Ivory burnt. 
Blew Verditer. | Red-Lead. Ty conn 

Greens. | Yellows. | Browns. 

Verdigreece. Yellow berries. Spaniſh Brown. 
Verditey green. | Saffron. Umnber or 
Sap green. . ] Lzght Maſlicete. Haix Colour. 
Copper green. | | E:- 


Of the tempering yogr Colours. 
Ome Colours muſt be ground, and ſome waſht; ſuch Colours as are' to be ground, you mult 
Grſt grind very fine, in fair water, and fo letthem ſtand and dry, and afterwards grind them 
again in Gum-water, | | 6 ante , —— _" | 


Thoſe that are to be waſht muſt be thus uſed. 
Ta a quantity of the Colour you would haye waſht, and put it into a ſhell, or earthen Diſh, 


then cover it all over with pure fair water, and fo flir it up and down for a while together 
with your hand, or a wooden Spoon, till the water be all coloured, then let the Colour {ink a lit- 


tle tothe bottom, and beforeit be quite ſettled, pour our the top into another Diſh, and fo fling 


the bottom away, and letthe other ſtand till it be quite ſettled, and then pour off the Water, and 


v 


mix it with Gum-water and ſo uſe it. 


What Colours muſt be ground and what waſht. 


- .. Ground. | Waſhr. | —_ Steept. | 

* Indico. Blew Biſe. Theſe muſt be | Verdigreece in Vinegar. 

Lake. | Blew Verditer. fteept only till | Sap-green in Vinegar. 
' Ceruſe. | Green Verditer. the Water be | Yellow-berries in Alum-water. 
White-lead.  Red-lead. ſufficiently co- | Saffron in fair water. © 
Spaniſh brown. | Light Maſticote, loured. © | Copper green is made of Copper. 
-\ " abiaty TM Pr} hs {op rob ide Le 
Printers black. 
Toory, burnt. | 


What Colours muſt be ground, and what waſht. 


FT Ake Copper Plates, or any ſhreds of Copper,..and - put diſtilled Vinegar tq them, ſet them 
in a warm place tintilthe Vinegar become blew, then pour that Vinegar into another Por, 

' well leaded, and pour more Vinegar upon the Copper Plates again, letting that alſo ſtand until 
it be of a blew Colour, then pour it unto the former Liquor; this you may do fo often until you 

; have liquor enough, then ler that liquor ſtand in the Sun, or upon a flow fire-till it be thick 


enough, andit-will be an excellent preen. 
f : "IP To SO Ra to: «8 ES eb 


I, Ln is the moſt excellent blew next to Ultermarine,which is too good to waſh withal, 
; and therefore I leave it out here, and pur in blew Bife, which will very well ſerve in the 
ſtead of it, and indeed you may leave out both, and uſe Smalt in the ſtead of them, but thar it ' 
will not work fo well as Biſe; now Biſe is too good to uſe upon all occaſions, butonly when you 
intend to beſtow ſome coſt and pains upon a piece, otherwiſe you may uſe no other blew in your 
work, than blew Verditer, with which you may make a pretty good ſhift without any other 
blew. I mean in ordinary work. f 
| - 2. Indico 1s a dark blew., ang 1s uſed principally to ſhadow with upon your other blew. 
Indico and Yellow-berries mixed together makea dark green to ſhadow other greens within the 


darkeſt places, ' © 
hreet Annekn 3 ed yy 


*. . ** The uſe and nature of every particular Colouy. 


3. Blew 


. V. 
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The Whole figure of Mains body foreſhortened 
4 litle er ſcene by the 8 ole of the Foot, the Back upwards. 
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Having ma. fe th e Figure /ererched at lagged by the Syde.che back upwards You muſt allo 0 
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the Back; And to inake rhe d1ruught you muſt rn Je perpendicular lynes, proceeding 
which and of F levell rn 9-4 - 5 #, Soles If the Feet, 


Ne of thus preſent figure. G 
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3. Blew Verditerisa very bright pleaſant blew; and the eafieſtto work with in water : it 18 
| ſomewhat inclined to green, and being mixed with yellow-berries, it makes a good green; this 
blew 1s moſt uſed. | | 

4. Verdigreece is a good green, but ſubject to decay; when it 1s dry upon the paper it will be 
of a lighter colour than it was when you lay it firſt on, therefore to preſerve it from that fault, 
put ſome ſap green amongſt it to diffolve init, and it will make it keep its colour ; this colour 1s 
of a poyſonous nature, and therefore you muſt be careful how you uſe it, that it come not near 
your mouth. Therc is diſtilled Verdigreece to be bought at the Colourſhops, that is a far better 
green than the other, but itis ſomewhat dear, and the other will ſerve inſtead of it. 

5. Verditer green is a light green, ſeldom uſed in any thing but in colouring of Landskips, 
thoſe places that ſhould ſhew a tar off, and it is good for ſuch a purpoſe, becauſe it is ſomewhat 1n- 
clining toa blew, but you may makea ſhift rodoany thing well enough without it; for a little 
blew Verditer, mixt with Copper Green, and a little white will make juſt ſuch another Colour. 

6. Sap green 15a dark dirty green, and never uſed but to ſhadow other greens in the darkeſt 
places, or elſe to lay upon ſome dark ground behind a Pifture, which requires to be coloured 
with a dark green, but you may make a ſhift weli enough without this green, for Indico and 
Yellow- berries make juſt ſuch another colour. | | 
\ 7. Copper green is an excellent tranſparent green, of a ſhining nature, if it be thickned in the 
Sun, or upon a ſoftly fire, andit is moſt uſed of any green in waſhing of Prints, eſpecially in 
colouring ofthe Graſs, Ground,or Trees, for it is a molt perfet Graſs-green. | 

8. Vermilion it 15 the perteRteſt ſcarlet colour, you need not grind it, no nor waſhit, it 1s fine 
enough of it ſelf, only temper it with your finger in a Gally-pot or Oyſter-ſhell, with Gum-wa- 
ter, and it will be ready for your uſe, if-you put a little Yellow-berries amongſt it, it will make it 
the brighter colour ; this1s principally uſed for garments. | Ts | | 

9. Lake, it 1s an excellent Crimſon colour, withit you may ſhadow Virmillion, or yeur 
yellow Garments in the darkeſt places ; withit you may make a Skie colour, being mixed only _ 
' with white; withit you may make Fleſh colour, ſometimes mixed together with the white and a 
little read-lead, it 1sof an excellent colour it ſelf ro colour Garments, or the like. Indian Lake 
15 the beſt lake, but too good to be uſed to waſh Prints with, unleſs you intend to beſtow great 
curioſity upon your work, but the beſt fort of ordinary lake will ſerve well enough for ordinary 
uſes, butthat alſo will be ſomewhat coſtly. | | 

Therefore inſtead thereof you may uſe red Ink thickned upon the fire, and it will ſerve ve- 

ry well for your porpoſe, and better than lake, unleſs it be very good, _ : 
| Note, it you would make alight Skie colour of your red Ink, you muſt not thicken it, orif 
you would mix it among your fleſh colour you muſtnot thicken it, you ſhould rather chuſe to 
ſhadow your Vermillion with Spaniſh brown than thick red Ink, which will ſerve well for that 
purpoſe and is much cheaper, bur it 13 not altogether fo bright a colour and clear. © 

10. Red-lead 1s the neareſt to an Orange colour, and putting a little yellow berries into fome 
of it, it will make a perte& Orange colour, bur if you mean to make fleſh colour of it, you muſt 
put no yellow, but only then when you would make an Orange colour. This colour is uſed for 
the colouring of Buildings, or High-ways in Landskips, being mixed with a little white- Allo 
it1s the only bright colour to- ſhadow Garments with, to make them ſhew like changeable 
Taffety ; it is good allo to colour any light ground in a piCture, taking only the thin water gff 
it and fo for ſeveral other uſes, as you ſhall ſee occaſion for it, * © et E | 
11, Yellow-berries, it is moſt uſed in waſhing of all other colours, it is bright and tranſparent, 

fit for all uſes, and isſufficient without the uſe of any other yellow. | 

12, Saffron is a deep yellow, it you let it fland a pretty while ;it 1s good principally to ſhadow 
yellow-berries with, inſtead of Red-lead, and it is ſomewhat a brighter ſhadow, but you may make 
_ well enough without this colour, for Red-lead and Yellow.-berries make juſt ſuch another 
colour. EET, Wo. | | 

13. Light Maſticote it 1s a light yellow, juſt like yellow-berries and white, and therefore 
you may ſhift well enough withourit, only for the ſaving your labour to mix your yellow-berries 
with white, when you have occaſion for a light yellow, which you may ſomtimes make uſe of 
to colour alight ground in a PiRure, andthen ſhadow it with the water of burnt Umber, or 
Red-lead, that is the thinneſt part of the colour. 

'" 14. 15. Ceruſe, it is the beſt white, if it be good and finely ground ready to your hand, as 
you may have it at ſome CoJour-ſhops, fot want of it buy white-lead pickt to your hand, ei- 
ther of them will ſerve well enough; any of theſe being mingled with another colour, they make 
it lighter, and the more you put; the lighter they will be, as you fhall find in the uſing of them. 

' 16. Spaniſh-brown is a dirty brown colour, yet of great ule, not to colour any Garment with, 
unleſs'1t be an old Mans Gown, but to ſhadow Vermillion,or to lay upon any dark ground behind 
2 Picture, or to ſhadow yellow-berries inthe darkeſt places, when you want Lake,orthick red Ink 
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15. It is the beſtand brighteſt colour when it is burat in the fire till it be red hot, but if yoUu 
wovld colour any Hare, Horſe, Dog, or the like, you muſt not burn it, but for otherwſes ir is | 
beſt when it is burnt ; asto colour any wooden Poſt, bodies of Trees, or any thing elſe of wood,” 
or any dark ground in a Picture; it isnot to be uſed about any Garments unleſs you would co- 
lour many old Mens Gowns, or Caps ſtanding together, becauſe they muſt not be all of one co- 
Jour of black, therefore for diſtinftion and varieties ſake you may uſe Umber unburnt for ſome 
of them. ; 

18. Printers black is moſt uſed, becauſe it is the eaſieſt to be had, and ſerves very well in waſh- 
ing : Note, you muſt never put any black amongſt your colours to make them dark, for it will 
make them girty, neither ſhould you ſhadow any colour with black, unleſs it be Spaniſh-brown, 
when you would colour any old Mans Gown, that requires to be done of a fad colour ; tor what- 
ſoever is ſhadowed with black will look dirtily, and not bright, fair and beautiful. *. 

, 19. Ivory burnt or for want of that bone burnt, it is the blackeſt black that is, and it is thus 
made; take Iyory, or for, want of it ſome white bone, and put it into the fire till it be thorowly 


burned, then rake 1t out and let it cool, and fo flit in the middle, and take out the blackeſt of it 
. In the middle, and grind it for your uſe, WT 


| How to make a curious Colour of Eaſt India red Cakes. 
a a piece of a red Cake, and put it into an Oyſter ſhell or a Muſle ſhell, that is waſht very 
clean, and put to it a little fair water, juſt enough to wer it all over, and fo let it he aboura 
quarter of an hour ; and then ſqueeze it hard againſt the ſhell,or wring it out between your fingers, 
and there will come our a moſt excellent tranſparent colour, which will ſerve very well inſtead of 
Lake, if your red Cake be good, the beſt choice you may have where this book is ſold. Note that 
there 1s a great many of them are counterfeit, and good for little;-which you may eaſily know, by 
cutting into them a little way with your knife, which if they be good, they are as red within as 
they are withour,if bad, they look very pale and whitiſh within. 


Diredtions for the mixing of your Colours. 
1. FN mixing of any colour, you muſt be very careful you make it ndt too fad ; if one co- 
lour be ſadder than the other that you mix with ir, put 1n but a lntle and a little of the 
fad colour, till you ſee-it be ſadenough for your purpoſe, for if you make your colour too ſad, 
you will very hardly recover it in mixing, andif you lay it ſo on your Picture, youcan ne- 
ver recover, butifit be too light you may. make it darker at your pleaſure. | 

2. In mixing your colours you muſt be very careful that you put not yaur Penfils out of one 
colour into another, for that will ſpoyl and dirty all your colours, unleſs you waſh your Penfils 
clean, and then wipe the water out of them. | 

3- Black is notto be mingled with any-colovr but white, for it dirtieth all other colours, and 
makes them look unpleaſant. 

4. You ſhould, when you mix any colours, ſtir them about with your Penſil, that ſo you 
might ſtir up the colour, and might not take the thin water only to mix, nor yet the bottom on- 
Iy, bur rhe water being well coloured pour it out into a ſhell, and then ſtir the other colour in 
like manner, and ſo mingle them togerher ; youſhould pour out the lighteſt colour firſt,th.s ſo you 
- -Might the better know whar quantity of the ſadder will ſerve your turn. 


Particular direftions for the compounding of Colours ,or mingling one 
| Colour with another, | 


How to make a Purple colour, 


T*Ake Log-wood,and ſeeth it in Vinegar and ſinall þear,in an earthen Pot,and pur a little Al. 
lum therein,untill you taſte it to be ſtrong on your trongue,and when it 1s boyled, ſtrain the 
Log-wood through a clout,clean from the water, and fo let the water ſtand and cool for your uſe. 


| | OR 

XK 7 Ou may make purple colour with mixing Biſe and Lake together, or if you want Biſe, you 
may uſe blew YVerditer, but it will not ſerve your purpoſe ſo well as blew Biſe, but thick 

red Ink will ſervear all times as well as Lake in waſhing. 


How to make red Ink. 
P** Brazil as you do the Log-wood and ſtrain the Braziſthrough a clout, as before, 
A Fleſh Colour. \ 


T 1s made of white and a- little Lake, and a little Red-lead mixed, a very ſmall quantity of 
each ; you may make itas light, or as red as you pleaſe, by putting more or leſs white k it ; 
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| ( 14) 
ſhadow in the cheeks and other places, by putting in a little more Lake and Red-led into it, if 
you would have it a ſwarthy complexion to diſtinguiſh the mans fleſh from the womans, put a 


little. yellow Oker among your fleſh, and for your ſhadow put a little more Lake, and a ſmall 
quantity of burnt Umber. 


An Aſh-colour is compounded of black and white. 
You may make your greens lighter by mingling it well with yellow-berries or white. 


Colours for Buildings. 


li waſhing wedo not obſerve the natural colours of every thing, as to expreſs variety of co- 
lours and pleaſantneſs to the fight, thar things coloured may appear beautiful to the eye, yer 
ſo as they may not be contrary to reaſon, and be accounted ridiculous ; but that we do ſome- 
what imitate natural things, and hereand there add ſome beauty by pleaſant colours, more than 
; do uſually and commonly appear in the natural chings themſelves, ſo that although the natural 
thingsthemſelvesdo very rarely appear in ſuch beauty, or with ſuch kind of colours, yet it may 
| beimagined, that tis potlible, that at ſometimes they do or may be made (without, '"derogating 
' from the rule of nature and reaſon) to appearin ſuch colours, as you have expreſt them in. by 
this rule, you may guide your ſelf in colouring of any thing, principally in Buildings and in Land- 
skips, therefore when you would colour any Buildings, you muſt doit with az much variety of 
po as the utmoſt extent of nature and reaſon will permit, yet not without reaſon, or 
eyond the limits of nature,, 

In colouring Buildings you may ſometimes uſe black and white for the Wall, Conduits or o- 
ther things, where you think fir ſomerimes ; you may uſe red-led and white for brick houſes or 0- 
thers ; when many houſes ſtand rogether you muſt colour them with as many various colours as 
you can well uſe about Buildings; ſometimes you may uſe Umber and white,and ſometimes Lake 
and white, or red Ink and white, for varieties ſake, and if you want more variety, you may put 
here and there, in ſome places Verditer and whire, all theſe you muſt ſhadow after you have laid 
them on. | | 


Colours for Landskips. 


Fe: the neareſt and darkeſt ſaddeſt hills]ay burnt Umber, and for the light places you ſome- 
KL times put ſome yellow to your burnt Umber, for the next hills lay Copper-green well thick- 
ned with the fire, of in the Sun 3 1n the nexr hills further off, mingle ſome yellow. berries with 
© your Copper-green, and let the fourth degree be done with green Verditer, and the furtheſt 
fainteſt places with blew Biſe, or for want of that with blew Verditer mingled with white, for 
the lighteſt places,and ſhadowed with blew Verditer in the ſhadows, ſomewhat thick: the highways 
muſt be done commonly with red-lead and white, for variety you may uſe ſometimes yellow. O- 
| ker, and ſhadow it with burnt Umber, which colour you may uſe alſo for ſandy Rocks and Hills: 
the Rocks muſt be done with various colours, in ſome places with black and white, in- ſome places 
with red-lead and white, and ſome muſt be done with Umber and white, and fome with blew and 
white, and other colours, ſuch as you think do neareſtreſemble Rocks, but always. endeavour to 
do them with pleaſant colours,as much as you can ; the watei muſt be done with black Verditer 
and white, ſometimes ſhadowed with Copper-green, a little blew Verditer, when the banks caſt a 
'green ſhade upon the water, ar other times it muſt be ſhadowed with blew Verditer alone, and 
where the water is very dark in the ſhadows, it muſt be ſhadowed witha little Indico, fome Cop- 

er-green thickned, and ſome blew Verditer : the bodies of Trees muſt bedone with burnt Um- 
264 and the leaves mult be, done with ſuch greens as the ground 1s, and the whole Landskip muſt 
be ſhadowed, after you have laid onthe hrſt colours, the darker greens muſt ſhadow the lighter, 
Spaniſh brown then. mult ſhadow red-lead and white, and ſo the others as before. 


Colours for the Skie. 


Ight-Maſticote, or Yellow berries and white, for the loweſt and lighteſt places red Ink not 
thickned, and white for the next degree, blew Biſe and white for the next degree, and blew 

Biſe alone for the higheſt of all ; inſtead of Biſe you may uſe Verditer , all theſe muſt be ſo laid 
on, and wrought oneinto another, that you may not receive any ſharpneſs 1n the edge of your 
colour, but that they may be fo laid on, that you cannot perceive where you began tolay them 


on, they muſt be ſo drowned one into another. | | 
| For Cloudcolours, you may uſe ſometimes blew Verditer, and white ſhadowed with blew 
Verditer, ſometimes light Maſticote ſhadowed with blew Verditer, and ſometimes Lake and 


white, or red Ink and white, ſhadowed with blew Verditer, 
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What ſhadows muſt be uſed for every colour in Garments. 


T \Ake this general rule, that every colour 1s made to ſhadow it ſelf, either if you mingle it 
with white forthe light, and ſo ſhadow it with the ſame colour unmingled - with white, 

: or elſe take oft thethinneſt water of the colour for the light, and ſo ſhadow ir with the thickeſt 
buttome of rhe colour ; butift you would have your ſhadow of a darker colour, then the colour 

it ſelf is, to ſhadow the deepeſt places with, then follow theſe diretions. = . I 

1. Blew Biſeis ſhadowed with Indico in the darkeſt ſhadows. 

2. Indicois dark enough to make the darkeſtſhadow, therefore needs no other colour to ſha- 
dow it withall. 

3. Blew Verditer isſhadowed with thin Indico. 

4. Verdigreece with fap green. | 

Verditer with Copper green, ard in the dark places of all with ſap green. 

5. Sap green 15 uſed only to ſhadow other greens, andnor tolay for a ground in any Garment. 
6, Copper green 1s ſhadowed either with Sap green, of Indicoand yellow berries. | | 
7: Vermillion with Lake, or thick red Ink, or Spaniſh brown. 

8. Lake muſt not be ſhadowed with any colour, for it is the darkeſt red of it ſelf, but for. va- 
riety you may ſhadow it ſometimes with Biſe, or blew Verditer, which makes it ſhew like a 
changeable 'Taftety. 

9. Red leads ſhadowed with Spaniſh brown in the darkeſt places. | 

10. Yellow berrxs, the natural ſhadow for it is Umber, but for-the beauties ſake it is ſeldome 
ſhadowed with Umber, but ſometimes, and moſt commonly with red lead, and the darkeſt touches 
with thick red Ink, or Spaniſh brown, ſometimes for varieties fake it is ſhadowed with Copper 
greenthick, and ſometimes with blew Biſe,or blew Verditer,and with any other beautiful colour, 

11. Saffron is ſhadowed with thick red Ink or Lake. 

12, Light Maſticote, with the thin water of Red-lead. 

13, 14. White Ceruſe, and white Lead with a little black amongſt fome of it mingled, 

15. Spaniſh brown with black, but thats not uſedin any bright Garment. 

16, Umber with black mingled with ſome of it. | 

17- Black cannot be ſhadowed with any colour darker than it ſelf. 
© Diredlioxs for the laying of your Colours. | 

'# Bos muſt lay your colours on of ſuch a thickneſs, I mean your bodied colours, that you 

may ſee how to ſhadow them, to perceive where the ſhadows are, and nor lay on your 
colour ſo thick that you: cannot perceive the print, nor how and where to ſhadow 1t. 

2. You muſt always lay.on your lighteſt colours firſt, and then ſhadow them afterwards. 

3- You mult lay on your-colours very ſmooth with your Penfi], that the colour may not lie 
thickerin ſome places thanin other, and to that end you ſhould take your Penſil pretty full of 
colour when you ſhould cover a Garment all over, (otherwiſe not) that fo you may lay the co- 
lour ſmooth before it dry, for you cannot well ſmooth them afterwards, when they are once 
dry ; therefore, when you lay them on, be as quick as you can in covering the Garment, that 
you may have coveredit all over before your colour be dry in any part, for by this means you 
ſhall be the better abletolay ir ſmooth ; ſome colours are harder to lay than others ; thoſe that 
are the moſt ſandy colours, as Verditer, Biſe, Red-lead, &c. are hardeſt to lay ſmooth an, and 
therefore you muſt be the more careful in them. 

What colours ſet off the beſt together. 
Y; Ba: ſetoft well enough with reds, yellows, whites, browns, and blacks. 
They ſetoff beſt with reds, whites and browns. . 

They ſet not off: well with:greens and purples. 

2. Greens ſer oft well with purples, reds, yellows or browns. 

_ * They ſet off beſt with purples and reds. = | | 

They ſer not off well with blews or blacks, nor whites unleſs it be a fad green. 
 3- Reds ſer off well with yellows, blews, greens or whites. 

They ſet off beſt with yellows and blews. _ 

* They ſer not oft with purples, browns, or blacks. | 

4. Yellows ſet off well with reds, fad blews, greens, browns, purples. 

They ſer- off beſt with reds and blews. | 

They ſer not off well with light greens, or blacks, or whites. bk 

5. Whaites er off with all colours. _ | 
They ſer off beſt with black and blew. 

6. Browns ſet off very well with no colour, bur are uſed ſometimes upon neceſlity ; they ſet 
off worſt of all with black, becauſe they are fo near alike. 


7. Blacks 
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9, Blacks are not uſed but upon neceſſary occaſions in ſome things that do needfully require 
it; and fo it ſets off well enough with almoſt any colour, becauſe it 1s not like any, but differs 
ſomewhat from all. 


How to write Gold with a Pen or Penfil. 


1a a ſhell of Gold, and put a little Gum-water into it, and ſo ſtir it about with your Penſl], 
L but you mult put very little Gum-water ; and then you may uſe it as you do other Colours. 


Thus by a little praQtiſe you may become perfect in this Art,and learn the full perteCtion of ir, 


How to lay Gold or Silver'o0n Gum-water. 


T*Ake five or fix leaves of Gold or Silver, and grind them with a ſtiff Gum-water, and apretty 
quantity of Salt, as fine as poſſibly you can, then put them into a Jar glaſs, and fillthe Glaſs 
almoſt full of fair water, to the end the ſtiff water may difſolve, and ſo the Gold go to the bot- 
tom, let it ſtand three or four hours, then pour away the liquor from the Gold, and put in more 
clean water, and ſtir it about, and let it ſettle again, and then pour the ſame water to this, ſo 
often, until you ſee your Gold or Silver clean waſhed : then take a clean water, and put thereto 
a little piece of Sal Almoniack, and great Salt, and let it ſtand the ſpace of three days in a Box 
made of Wax, cr in ſome cloſe place: then take a piece of Glovers Leather, and pick away the 
Skin ſide, and put the Gold and the water therein, rye it up, then hang it on apin, and the Salt 
will fret through, and the Gold will remain, which you ſhall temper with the glair of an Egg, and 
ſo uſe it with Pen or Penfll. y 

You muſt diaper on Gold, with Lake or yellow Oker, put on Silver with Ceruſe. 

Let your Gum- water be made good and ſtil, and lay it on with your Penſil, where you would 
gild, then take a Cuihion that hath a ſmooth Leather, and turn the bottom upward, upon that 
cut your Gold with a ſharp Knife, 1h what quantity you will, and to rake it up, draw the edge 
of your Knife finely upon your Tongue, that it may be only wet, with which do but rouch the 
edge of your Gold, and it will. come up, and you may uſe it as you liſt, bur before you lay it on, 
let your Gum be almoſt dry, and being laid, preſs it down hard with the Scut of an Hare, afterwards 
burniſh it with a Dogs tooth. 


O f Limning. 


E. _ confiſteth not only in the true proportion of a Pifture, but alſo in the neat and 
L_ lively colouring of the ſame, whereby the work is exceedingly graced, and moſt lively ſer 
out in proper Colours, moſt nearly reſembling the life, 


How to chuſe your Penfils. 


[5 them be clean and ſharp pointed, not cleaving in two in the hair, they muſt be full and 
thick next the quill, and ſo deſcending into a round and ſharp point, if you find any one 
hair longer than another, take it away with the flame of a Candle, paſſing the Penfil through the 
flame, you muſt have ſeveral Penfils for ſeveral Colours. 


Gum Araback, 


A ogh all your Colours you muſt mingle Gum-Araback, the beſt and whiteſt which you 
 £ X ſhould havealways ready, finely powdred (or diffolv*d in fair water) and ſo with a few 
drops of pure water, mingle it with your Colour, and' temper them together till the Gum be dif 
ſolved and incorporated with the Colours. 


How to grind your Colours. 


Yo muſt grind your Colours either upon a porphire, Serpentine, or pebble ſtone, which are 

the hardeſt, and therefore the belt ro grind upon; grind them with fair water only, withour 
Gum, and when you have ground them very fine, put them upon a chalk-ſtone, and there ler 
them dry, and when they are dry, take them off from the chalk and reſerve them for your uſe, 
in Papers or Boxes, | | 
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The Names of your Colours. 


Greens, Blews. Browns. Reds, | Blacks. 
Sap green. |Indico. [|Umber. Indian Lake. Cheriſtone burnt. 
Pink and blew. Ultermarine.|Spaniſh brown.|Red-lead. |\Toory burnt, 


Engl Oker.'Biſe. Blew Biſe. |Cullins earth. |Red Oker. |Lamb-black. 
_ Green Biſe. |Smalt. Indian Red 
Cedar Green, Cakes. 
Y; erditer, 


Whites, | Yellows. | 
Ceruſe, \Maſticote. 
IWhite-lead. Yellow Oker. 


What Colours muſt be waht, and what ground. 


Ground. ; | Waſh. 

Cernſe. Umber. Red-lead. Smalt. 

White-lead, Spaniſh brown, | Maſticote. | Verditer. 

Indian Lake. Colens earth. | Green Biſe. | Sap-green is 
' Engliſh Oker. Cheriſtone black. ' Cedar green. | to be fleept 

Pink, + | Iwory black. | Ultermarine. | in water. 

Indica. | Blew Biſe. 

/ 


How to waſh your Cologrs. 


T Ake ſome blew Biſe or other colour you would waſh, and put it into a diſh full of pure water, 
+ ſtir it for a while together, till the water be all coloured, then let it ſtand a while, and the 
corruption will fleet upon the water, then pour away the water, and fill the diſh with freſh water, 
and ſtir it as before, till the water be troubled and thick ; which done, before it be half ſettled, 
pour it out into another diſh, leaving the dregs and ſeethings of your colour in the former diſh, 
which you mult caſt away ; the troubled and coloured water being poured into your ſecond diſh, 
put more water to it, and waſh'it as before, then let it ſettle till it be clear, and ſo pour off the 
water, waſhing it again and dpain, if any ſcum ariſe which may make four or five ſorts, ſtill 
pouring-half the thin water into another diſh,and waſhing it as aforeſaid; when you have waſhed 
1t often, and find it well cleanſed, pour away the water, then ſet the colour in the Sun to dry, 
and when it 1s dry, ſtrike off the intel part of the colour, lying about the {des of the diſh 
with a feather, and ſo uſe it for your fineſt work, the reſt will ſerve well for courſer work. 

When you would uſe your colour, take of it as much as you can well ſpread about the ſides of 
a ſhell, ſomewhar thin, and not on heaps, and ſo temper it finely with your gum as before. 

Toavoid the cracking of your colour, and flying from theſhell, ro which ſome colours are ſub- 
jc, take a little fine powder of white Sugar-candy, and with it and a little ſafer water, temper 
the colour over again with your finger till the Candy be diflolved. 


Colours for Garments. 


Graſs green is made of Pink and Biſe, it is ſhadowed with Indico and Pink. 


Popinia green of Indico and more Pink, ſhadowed with Indico. 
| French:green of Pink and Indico | _ | —— Indica 
[Sea green of Biſe Pink and white 2p — Indico 
Carnation: of Lake and white ne rm nm rm mm —— — Lake 
| Crimſowand Vermihon Lake and white pgs ——— Lake 
& | Scarler, Vermilion--—- = —— ——— ——Lake 

L | Purple, Biſe, Lakeand white — _ ——— Lake and Indico 

E5 Violet, Bife and Lake--——— — > ——[ndico 

© | Yellow made of Maſticote, Pink and Saffron ſhadow with Lake and Saffron, 

F | Straw colour, moſt Pink, Saffron, white and Vermilion— — ke 
Orange Tauny, Vermilion, Pink and Maſticote—————— —— ——Lake 
"Aſh colour, Lamb black and white-————— —— -Black 
Skie colour, Biſe and white— | a en m— Bile 
Light hair colour, Umber, yellow Oker and white ——— — Umber 
Sad hair colour, Umber, Oker and Black—— — Umber and Black 


Thus by a litle practiſing you may learn to mingle and compound all other Colours whatſo- 
ever. | 
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The manner of working, 
'P F* manner of working in limning, 1s by little ſmall pricks with a ſharp pointed Penfii. 
2. You muſt lay your Colours on very faint at firſt,and ſo make them deeper and deeper 
þy degrees, for if you lay iton too fad at the firſt, it 1s impoſſible you ſhould well recover it to 
make it lighter, but if it be too light you may make it darker at your pleaſure. 
2. When you would work, you mult firſtlay on flat primer, which muſt be of the lighteſt parr 
of the complexion you intend to make, ſo that you may not need to heighten, or lay a lighter 
upon it; you make a light complexion of white and Lake, and red Jead temper'd together in x 
| ſhell; if it be a ſwarthy complexion, mingle a little fine Maſticote or Engliſh Qker, or both with 
the complexion; having laid onthe primer, which you muſt do yery quick and ſmooth, then 
draw the features after the primer is dry with Lake and white very faintly, and fo proceed to the 
perfecting of it by degrees. | 
Colours for the Face. 
Or the red inthe cheeks, lips, &c. temper lake, red lead, and a little white together, for the 
faint ſhadows that are blewiſh, Indico and white together, for Biſe is not uſed in a Face, nor 
any black ; for the deeper ſhadows take white Engliſh Oker and Umber, and fordark and hard 
{ſhadows in many Pictures, uſe Lake and Pink mixt with Umber. | 
| When you are come to the cloſe of your Picture,and have almoſt finiſht your Face, you muſt in 
the laſt place do all the Scars, Molds, ſmilings and glancings of the Eye deſcending and contrating 
of the Mouth,all which you muſt be ſudden ro expreſs with a bold quick and conſtant hand. 
Thus by a conſtant practiſe joyned with theſe direftions and your own induſtry, you may in 
time attain to a great meaſure of Perfection 1n this Art of Limning. Er 


Be patient, thou that ſeekeſt for this Skill, 
By grace and Art, ſo mayeſt thou have thy will, 


| How to Paint Piffures anon Glaſs. 
Z for a Print done in Metzo Tincto(the beſt choice of which you may have where this Book 
is ſold, viz. at the Print ſhop next the Exchange Staires in Cornbil) lay the Print in Water 
in a Skiller, or any other Veſſel, and ler it boyl over a gentle fire about rwoor three hours, bur 
if the Paper be very thin, it necd not boyl ſo long; and againſt the Printis boyled, which you 
may perceive by its ſinking to the bottom, then take a piece of Looking-glaſs Plate, or a piece 
of the whiteſt French Glaſs, and ſer it againſt the hre to keep it warm: "Then take alittle Venice 
Turpentine, and ſer in a Gally-pot on the hire to make it liquid: Then having taken your Print 
out of the boyling Water, lay it between two ſheets of Paper, till you with a pretty large Penfil 
lay the Venice Turpentine all over the Glaſs, which muſt be laid very even: Then theright fide 
of the Picture lying uppermoſt, lay the Glaſs upon the Print ; then lay 2 piece of payer upon 
the Print, and ſmooth it down with the palm of your band fo long, till it ſtick cloſe all over 
without having any bliſter upon ic. . And then rub the backſide of the Print with your fingers, 
and you will find the paper-to rowl off, which you muſt rub ſo long, till you find but as it were 
a thin skin of the Picture to remain upon the Glaſs; but you muſt be ſure ro take care that.yoy 
do not rub holes in the Picture. And after it is dry, you muſt varniſh it over once with ſome 
white varniſh, by which means it will appear very tranſparent; and ſopaint it with Oyl Colours 
as your fancy ſhall direCt you. | So , 


Another way to prepare the Piflure without boyling in hot Water. 
"Fake a Print done in Metzo Tinto, and lay it jn a Tray or any other rhing wherein it may 
lye ſmooth, and put in ſo much water as may cover it all oyer, and let it ]ye inthe water 
two, three or four days, till the Picture ſinks to the bottom, and it ſeemsto be rotten, and then 
prepare your Glaſs and order the Print, as is in the former direftion. * 


Another way of Painting Metzo TinCto Pittures without Glaſs. 

Abe a ſmall ſtraining frame, and having your Print juſt wet all over with a Linnen rag, or 

a Spunge; paſte that ſide of the ſtraining frame you deſign ro ſtick your Pifture upon ,and 
paſte alſo the Margent of the Print, and fo ſtick the Print upon the ſtraining frame; ſtraining 
it as ſmooth as you can, and then after the Print is dry, take ſome Spirit Varniſh (which you 
may have arthe Print ſhop at the Exchange) and with a pretty large Pencil, varniſh the Print 
all over on the backſide, and about an hour after, the Varniſh being dry, varniſh it over again, 
and fo about three or four times over, and yarniſh it once over on the right ſide of the Print ; by 
which means you will ſee it look very tranſparent; and then colour it with Oyl colour, as you 


ſhall think belt. 
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To make adouble Size, or bottom, to lay or ſettle Silver or Gold upon, 
called an emboſſed ground. 


MF Ake Venice Cercuſe, White-lead, the Plaiſter of an old Image or Chalk, any of theſe made 
in fine Powder, and then ground with the glair of an Egg, andalittle water, on a Painters 
ſtone, maketh a good bottom to lay under Silver. But when you ſhall uſeany of them to lay under 
Gold, doto it a little Saffron, therewithto make it ſomewhar Yellow, but beware you put not too 
much water thereto, for then will it beover-weak, and if youdo overmuch glair toit, then will it 
be over fff, therefore mingleit with diſcretion, and look thy {1ze be thick ſtanding, and ſet thy 
f1ze, thus tempered and covered, in a horn or a ſhell in ſome Celler or ſhadowed place,or under the 
_ earth, whereit may ſtand moiſt for the ſpace of ſeven days, until it be perteCt clammy and rotten, 
and every day once ſtir it about, and you ſhall well underſtand, that all the f1zes, the 'elder they 
be, and the more clammy and rotten they be, the better they be, for all thecrafr is in well ma- 
king and tempering of the ſ1ze, and if there {tand any bells upon theſtze, put in ear wax, for it1s a 
remedy therefore ; and before you lay it on your work, firlt lay the {ze ona ſcrow and dry ir, and 
when it is dry bendit, and if it bend and break not, then it is good and perfect ; and if it break, 
put theretoa little water to make it weaker, and prove if it cleaveth faſt ro the book, and if it do 
not, then put glair thereto, and makeit more ſtedfaſt. The like {1ze may you make with Gyp- 
fium, bool Almoniack, red or yellow Oker, Orpiment or Maſticote, with brown of Spain, or 
with Red-lead, if every of them be ground by himſelf, anb tempered, and ordered in like manner 
and form aboye Written. 


To make a thin Size,or bottom,to lay or ſettle Silver orGold upon,called a ſingle ground. 


\Ake the new ſhreds of Glovers Leather, or of new Barchment, for that is beſt, and ſeeth 
them in fair water from a quartto a pint, that the Liquor be ſomewhat thick and clammy 
between your fingers, then ſtrain the liquor from the ſhreds, and put it, being hot, in ſome 
ſtone Veſle!, and fo work it forth before it be cold, and when you lay on Silver or Gold, ſee 
that your ſize be neither too- moiſt, nor too dry, but in a mean between both, for dread of im- 
pairing your work, The like ſize may you make (without heating them at.the fire) of glew 
water made of parchment glew, for that is beſt, or with water gummed ſomewhat thick with 
Gum Arabeck, or of good old glayr, or with the. Milk of green hgs alone, .or with the Milk 
of Spourge or of Wartwade,. or with the Yellow Milk of Green Salendine, or with the juice of 
Garlick, Onyon heads, or water and greaſe of Snails. Upon every of theſe may you lay your 
leaves of Silver or Gold, having regard that your ground be neither too moiſt nor too dry, when 
you ſhall lay or ſettle the fame thereupon. 


+, 


To lay a double Size on Letters or upon other things. 


K/ Qu ſhall,with a Penſil made of grey aimes or Caliber tails, lay on thy ſize: ſomewhat ſub- 
4 ſtantially, or if thou wilt, firſt thin, and after thicker, and then dry it, and when it 18 
ery wet it lightly with thy ſpittle, and then ſhave it with a ſharp knife, until it be even with- 
- out hills, and if there fall any default therein, or elſe there 1s more 1n one place than in another, 
lay again thy fizeon it, and dry it and ingrofs it, as is ſaid before, and when it 1s engrofſed and 
made plain, then burniſh it with the tooth of a Calf, of an Ox, or of an Horſe, that is made 
therefore ſtanding in a crooked ſtick, and when 1t 1s burniſhed and made even and ſhining, then 
it 1s ready to lay on it thy Gold or thy Silver. | | 
To keep whites of Eggs ſo long as ve will, without corrupting or putting of Arſenic 
_ 5 to them. 
"TAke the Whites of Eggs, not breaking them in any wiſe, but take out the Cock-treading, 
L and put to them as much of the beſt White-wine Vinegar as ſhall ſuffice the quantity of 
the whites, leaving it ſo the ſpace .of two days, then paſs it through ſome linnen Cloth without 
breaking or heating the whites of the Eggs, leaving it ſo.the ſpace of eight days, then ſtrain it 
again, and put itn a viol well ſtopped, ro occupy for the purpoſes above written. 


To temper Brazil, wherewith to write, flouriſh, or Rule Books. 


TJ Ak+ Brazil finely ſcraped, or groſly beaten to powder, and put thereto the glayr of an Egg, 
=». or Gum-water, and a little Allum made in powder, and let them ſteep a night and a day, 
and then ſtrain out the liquor, and keep itto the uſe aforeſaid. 
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The manner how to flouriſh or Diaper with a Penfil over Silver or Gold. 
F you will Diaper over Gold, take yellow Oker, and therewith draw over your Gold with 
a Penſil, what you will: If you will Diaper upon Silver, take Ceruſe with a Penfil and 
draw or flouriſh what you will over your Silver. If you will Diaper with Gold or Silver 
upon colours, take the juice of Garlick, with a Penſil draw over the colours what you will, 
then take andlay the Gold upon it, and pteſs ir down lightly with a Hares tail, and ler it dry 
half a day or more, then rub off the Gold which cleaverh not to the Garlick. 


To make a kind of colouring called Vernix,wherewith you may Farniſh Gold, Silver, 
or any other colouring or painting, be it upon Vellum, Paper, Timber, Stone, 
Lead, Copper, Glaſs, &c. 
'T Ake Bengemin, and bray it well berwixt two papers, then put it into a Viol, . and pour upon 
it good Aqua vitz, that it be above the Bengemin three or four fingers, and ler it ſteep fo a 
day or two ; then put to it, for half a Viol of ſuch Aqua vitz,five or ſix chivesof Saffron ſlenderly 
| ſRamped ; this done ſtrain it, and with a Penfil Varniſh therewith any thing guilded, which will 
become þright and ſhining,drying it ſelf immediately,and will continue the brightneſs many years. 
;But if you will Varniſh on Silver, then takethe Almon of Bengemin, that 1sto ſay,the white that 
s found in the midſt of Bengemin, and dreſs it with Aqua vitz in the aforeſaid manner, leaving 
out the Saffron. And thefſaid Varniſh made with Bengemin and Aqua vitz only,is very good to. 
Varniſh all things, as well painted as not painted; for it maketh Tables and Coffers of Walnut 
| tree and Ebony to gliſter; if it be laid upon them, andall other things, as works of Iron, Cop- 
per, or Tinn, Gilded or not Gilded, for it maketh bright, preſerveth, aideth the colour, and 
drycth incontinent without taking any duit 'or lth, you may makeit clean with a linnen cloth, 
or with wiping the work with a Foxtail, the which 1s better. - _ pe 


wt TEA To make Colours of ig 8; TY 
"JAkea Bead ofa Chriſtal, or a Paragon ſtone, and beat each of them by himſelf in a braſen 
* morterto fine powder, then grind them dry each by himfelf on a Painters ſtone, untill _ 
the powder be very fine and finall, then grind them again on the ſame ſtone, each by him- 
ſelf with good glayr, and lay ſome one of | 
when it is well dryed, then -rub it. over with Gold, or with any other mettal, and you ſhall 
have the ſame colour that the metral is of. Ea Ot EE | 


| -To make letters of the colour of Gold, without Gold. 
Take oneounce of Orpiment, and one ounce of fine Chriſtal, and beat each of them by him- 
ſelfto Powderin a braſen morter. Then grind them well together with glayr upon-a 
Painters ſtone, then it is perfect to write withal, | 
To make letters of the colour of Silver, without Silver. 
Takean ounce of Tin, two ounces of quick Silver, and melt them together, and then grind 
them well upon a Painters ſtone with Gum-water, and write with it. | 


To make a very good 'hard Varniſh to Varniſha Print withal. 

Ake two. ounces of Gum Sandriack, the whiteſt you can get, and halt an ounce of 

Maſtick, and about one quarter of an ounce of Venice Turpentine, put theſe into a 

plaſs to.a pint of ſpirit of Wine, which muſt be the higheſt Spiric of wine you can ger, | 

' andſo fjop it up, and keepit in the Sun, till it is diflolved, | 

Bur-before you Varniſh your Picture, . ſteep ſome Gum- dragon in fair water, with which | 

you muſt with a hair Penſil, do over ygur picture, and when the Varmih 1s dry you may 
poliſh it over with a reed, that you may buy at the Turners. 


Mr. Wenceſlaus Hollar's ground for Etching in Copper or Braſs, 

| | with bis direfions how to uſe it. 

oaks three parts of Virgin wax, one part of Aſphaltum, one part of the beſt Ma- 
L tix ; if you will, you may takeaway ſome third part, or there abouts of the Afphalt,. 

and put inſtead of it, as much Roſin that is tranſparent and clear, which I hold better than 

_ Alphaltum altogether, for this will make the ground too black ;. it is true you ſhall better ſee, 

Your {troke when you work, but when you are to ſtop ſome things, which you would have fainr, 

then you ſhall hardly ſee your work, by reaſon of the blackneſs of the Aſphalt, when the work 

doth appear black alſo; but rhe'Rofin will make the ground paler and tranſparent, thorow 

which you ſhall ſee, what you do. - | ns | 
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them. on the. work with a Pen ora Penſil, and 
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So then beat your Aſphalt and Roſin to powder, as alſo the Maſtix,and mingle them well to. 
gether, then put your wax into aclean Pipkin, where nothing hath been before, except ſuch 
ground, and ſer it over a gentle cool fire, and let it melt,rill it beginneth ro boyl,then pur the Aſ- 
phalr and the Maſtix intq it,and mingle all tagethertill all be well melted.'Then take ſomePorren- 
ger,or ſuch like thing, full of clean water, and pour that boyling ſtuff into the water, provided 
that the dregs at the bottom do not go with it; then let it be cold, ſo as you may work it into a 
ball, or what you will, then takea very clean and fine linnen cloth, double or treble folded, and 
pur into it a piece of the ground, as big as a Walnut or more, and tye 1t with ſomething, till you 
have occaſion to uſe tt. | ; 

Now for the Copper, that mult be well poliſhed, but though it be never ſo well poliſhed, you 
muſt (before you pur the ground upon it ) rub it over with a Coal, which muſt be prepared thus,vis. 

Either burn ſome Charcoals, and when they are well kindled, take them and put them into 
cold water, they thar ſhall {ink are the beſt, they that ſhall ſwim are naught, and take heed, 
that there be no outſide or Cruſt left onthe Coa], for that will make ſcratches, therefore it muſt 
be well ſcraped off witha Knife; or burn Billets of Beech Wood, according to the former Di- 
regions, thoſe Coals will be more gentle. And when you have rubbed the Copper with theſe 
Coals, then pour clean water over it, and let the Copper ſtand flooping till it be dry ; then 
ſcrape ſome chalk upon the Copper, and rub it off with a very clean rag. That done, there muſt 
nothing touch the Copper till you put the.ground on, which muſt be done thus, viz. «< 

Put into ſome fire pan ſome ſmall Coal (for the Charcoals are too hot)lay down the Copper o- 
ver that, ſoas the fire may have air; then rake your ground tyed up inalinnenrag and rub up and 
down theCopper,neither.too thick nor too thin,but ſo as ſufficiently may cover the plate,then take 
a feather of the wingof a Duck, or ſome other bird, that have ſtiff feathers, and fo ſpread the 
ground as ſmooth as poſlibly you can, firſt,all one way, then croſs and croſs again, till it be well to 
your eye, and take heed all rhe while, that your Copper be not too hot ; for then the moiſture of 
the ground is burned away,'which will cauſe the ground to break in Etching. "That done, ler it be 
cold, then grind ſome white-lead, with Gum water ; and mark, that fo much Gum,as big asa cher- 
ry-ſtone,will ſerve for a piece of white-lead,as big asaNurmeg or more ; but you muſt remember to 
put as much water amongltit,as that the white may conveniently go out of your Penfil,and ſpread 
over the plate,then you muſt have a good big Penſil orBruſh,as thePainters co uſe,the hair of which 
in compaſs may be about the bigneſs of a Walnut or more, eſpecially for your great Plates,with 
thar ſtrike twice or thrice, croſs over the Plate, r1]] it heth even, then you muſt have another Pen- 
fil or Bruſh bigger than the firſt, but ſmooth, made of Squirrels tails, with that you may ſmooth 
gently the white, which you could not do withthe other Bruſh, and ſolet it dry. | 

Then take your deſign, after which youare to work, and ſcrape on the back ſidethereof ſome 

red chalk all over, and then take a foft ſmall Coal or Charcoal and rub ir over the red chalk, till 
both mingle together ; then rake ſome hard bruſh, or a great Penſil that is very ſtiff; and rub ir 
rill all be fineand even, and ſolay the deſign upon your Copper ; and witha blunt point of a 
needle draw the out ſtrokes, and that done, rake off your deſign, and fo go to work : but if you 
would preſerve the print, or drawing, you would Copy from being ſoy]d on the backſide ; you 
may rub over a piece of. Venice paper with red chalk, according to the former DireCtions, and 
ſo put your print onthat ; by which means your print will be kept clean, 
' You muſt have commonly three or four forts of Needles, ſome bigger and ſome ſmaller, which 
muſt be put into a little ſtick of the thickneſs of a Pen, and on the other end a Penſil to ſweepoff 
the ground ; that will riſe up where you have wrought it away. 'T'o make the blunteſt Needles, 
you muſt rub them on the backſide of a Plate ; the hneſt Needles you muſt whet gently on a fine 
Wherſtone till it be a very ſmall point; but let it not he roo ſharp, but blunt it on a Table-book 
leaf, or ſome fuchthing. And always when you do leave your work ; be ſure not to let your Plate 
ſtand open; but wrap it up in a paper: For the air will in time corrupt the ground, and take out 
the moiſture fromit, which will be prejudicial in Erching, and ſubje&t ro danger, eſpecially in 
Winter time; when you commonly mult keep a good fire, when you work, otherwiſe your 
ground will leap away. | 

When you are going to Etch, then take ſome green wax ; and melt it in ſome little Pipkin,then 
with a Penſil cover all the four edges of the Copper ; then take more of the Wax, and frame it in- - 
to long flat piecesin a ſhape of a Ruler, bur nothing ſo broad ; put them along the edges, where 
you have done with your Penfil, then you muſt have a little piece of a Penſil-ſtick, or ſome ſuch 
thing made ſharp underneath the broad way, nor point way ; with the help of thar, make your 
wax [tick to the Copper, ſtill ſtopping it as you go along round abour ir. If the work be fine,take 
Aqua Fortis of three pencz the ounce, and put toit ſome Wine Vinegar, bur rake atleaſt two parts 
of Wine Vinegar, to one part of Aqua Fortis : but ifthe work be courſe, requiring much deep- 
neſs, then you may tak? of theAqua Fortis alone : and ſuch thing, as you would have fainr, you 
mult pour offthe Aqua Fortis oft rhe Plate, and pur oni n the Room of it, only fair water and fo - 
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Jet the Plate ſtand, till ic bedry - which done melt ſome Candles Greaſe with a little of your 
gronnd ; and foftop ſuch places with a Penfil dipt in that mixture, as you would have faint, then 
pour on your Aqu#Fortis, again the fame-as. was before, and dothatſa; :often as occaſion 

will require: "Then lay the Copper on the fire, till the ground ſhall meltand wipe 'it off with a 
rag, 'then rub the'Plare with alittle piece of a beaver hat dipr in oyl, and fo your Plate is dane. 


. 


+ Ig How to make hard Farnifh for Erthing with Aqua Fortis, 
WA ' 4 ard F ' "e | ' ' ; 


TAke five ounces of Greekpitch, or ( for want. of that) Burgundy pitch, five ounces of 
| Rozin of Tire, Cabana: or for want of that ordinary Rozin , melt. them to 

{ gether upon: a gentle fireima new. carthen / pot well Varniſhed,-or leaded, and being very 
We clean : Theſe two things being firſt melted, and well 'wixt together, ..put into them four 
; ©, ounces of the beſt nutoyl ; mixthem well together upontthe ſame fire rhe ſpace of-a full half 
. * bour 3/and let them boyl well ; then let this mixture cool alittle upon a ſofter fire ;/and, after- 
- . wardstquechingit with the end of your finger, 'it will -repe, (if it be boylid enough) like 
| | a glewySyrrop. Then take the pot from the fire, and (the Varniſh being a little more cooled) 
-_ = ftrainitthorow afine linnen Cloath, or Taffata, into a well Varniſhed earthen pot ; or elſe 


TL: pvr 1tanta a.thick glaſs boitle, or. any-other thing, that will not drink it up, and ſtop it well, 
Ws. .* Varnifhthus. made wi'l laſt. twenty years and will be the better, + the longer it is kept. - * 


A Catalogue of ſeveral Maps and Piftures, being very pleaſant and eſe Orna- 
_ mentsfor Fquſes , Studies or Cloſets,the which are Printed and ſold by John Gar- 
Tett at his (hop, as you go up the Stairs of the Royal-Exchange i» Cornhil. _ 


So A the ſides : being almoſt five foot long and above oneyard deep, being a fit_ornament for 
" a. Chimney piece, which being ſet on Cloth,and coloured with the Rowls and Ledge on i.Price 8s. 
'- A Mapotrhe World intwo ſheets with Deſcriptions. | net; | 

A Map of the North Pole in onelarge ſheer. 

- The-fourparisof the World, in four ſeveral ſheet Mape, 

A Map of Spain, France, Scotland, Seventeen Provinces, Germany, Italy. 

. Of Canaan as it was pollefſed by the twelve Tribes,as alſo moſt of the chiefeſt ations happen- 
ing in every.ſeyeral Tribe, all trending tothis end ta make more plain the Hiſtories of the Holy 
Scriptures... 7 — | | 
 TheSpiritual War-fare in one large ſheet with Deſcription. 

+ | The Deſcription of the Philoſophers Head in: Latine. T 
|  "FhePicture of King Charles the Second on Horſeback curiouſly engraven. 
—_ Several pieces of flouriſhes for Youths.to write pieces in, 7 
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| England and Wales in Ruarto. Oe: SN SR 
_ © The, Ringdom of Englandand Principality of Wales, exaQtly deſcribed with every Shire, and, 


t!s 1n.every one of them, in fix Maps, portablefor any mans pocket with Roads. 
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allthe known and moſt remarkable Capes, Ports,Bayes,and Iſles, Rocks, Rivers, Townsand Cities, 
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Moſt exact Map of rhe World in four ſheets, with diſcriptions at bottome and Pictures on. 


A Book of the Names of all Pariſhes, Marker Towns, Villages 3 Hamlets,and ſmalleſt placesin” 


F.  * "ai#Qion forthe Engliſh Traveller,by which he may beenabledto travel allabour England. ! | 
 _-** » : A Book of the whole World'or the Orb Terreſtial, deſcribed in four plain Maps, containing 


—_ 


